Or again, as today, she turned a letter from Simon about in her
fingers for an hour or more before tearing it up. For indeed it was diffi-
cult not to yield to the temptation of reading it when the weeks were
passing, the days hardening like the tissues of a cyst about her past
suffering, and nothing new happened.

It was Saturday, noon had just struck, and the noise of hammers,
planes and trowels ceased along the facades and on the roofs, in the
courtyards and the drawing-rooms.

And Marie-Ange heard the sound of raised voices, of one more
quarrel between Jean-Noel and Lydia, or rather the same quarrel con-
tinuing endlessly, as they threw in each others faces with appalling
cynicism figures of money and of age. Jean-Noel complained that he
had been "done" because Lydia had insisted on keeping their property
separate on marriage. And Lydia considered herself "done" for other
reasons.

Marie-Ange heard shouted insults in the passage, then the door of
her room opened and Lydia came in, tears in her eyes, her mahogany-
coloured hair, grey at the roots, coming down. She was wearing a thin,
red-and-yellow flowered dress that was atrociously revealing of her
breasts and shoulders under its meagre straps.

"Oh, my dear, my dear," she cried, dabbing at her eyes, "your
brother is really so horrible to me. Do you know what he's refusing me
now? My bathroom was to have Pompeian mosaics and he says it'll
be ugly. And is what he's doing with his horrid little Leluc, whose
filthy presence has been forced on me, going to look any better? Have
I no right to have what I want? It's all costing me enough, this crazi-
ness of repairing an old chateau when I've got four palaces in Italy!
And what am I doing it all for? Nothing, do you hear? Nothing!
Your brother's impotent, didn't you know? I've married an impotent
boy. And he refuses to go to a doctor out of sheer malice. I shall end
by sleeping with the masons, just out of revenge! And now the
monster's stolen my passport and won't give it back!"

Three days earlier the door of her room being somewhat difficult to
open, Lydia had believed that Jean-Noel had locked her in. She had
made a romantic attempt to escape by the window and the scaffolding,
announcing that she was going to ask the Pope for an annulment on the
grounds of non-consummation of the marriage. They had had to go
and rescue her as she sat astride a beam half-way between earth and
sky. As a result Jean-Noel had confiscated her identity papers,

"In the first place I want my passport back," she said, rising to her
feet and leaving the room as suddenly as she had entered it.

And Marie-Ange heard her shouting in the passages: "Jean-Noel!
I must have my passport!"

In the old woman's presence Marie-Ange felt a curious n&ixture of
pity, shame and disgust,
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